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fAPA," said little Johnnie 
Campbell, " do you think 
that it is always true that 
* the way of transgressors 
is hard/ and that ' wisdom's 
ways are ways of pleasantness and 
peace'?" 

"Well, Johnnie," his father said, 
" when I was very little older than you, 
that same question came into my mind, 
and after a time I got it answered for 
me in such a way that I could no 
longer doubt." 
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^' And how was that, papa ? " Johnnie 
asked. ^^ Please tell us all about it." 

'^ Yes ; please do, papa — please do," 
cried the other children, gathering 
round him. 

'^ Oh, you expect a story," he said, 
smiling ; ^' but I am not sure that what 
I can tell of the matter will be quite 
such a story as you may like. It is 
more a description of different 'charac- 
ters I met with, than anything else." 

" Never mind, papa. Tell it us all 
the same. We are sure to like it," 
they said; and Colonel Campbell be- 
gan:— 

" You know that when I was a boy, 
your grandpapa, and grandmamma, 
and Aunt Lucy were in India, and I 
was alone in England for my educa- 
tion." 

^^ Yes, papa ; that was when you were 
at school with Mr. Renville," said one 
of the boys. 
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*' Exactly. We were a very happy 
set of school-boys at Mr. Renville's. 
He and his excellent lady spared no 
pains to give us pleasure and do us 
good. I believe they really loved 
every one of their pupils ; and the 
kindness, the tenderness we received 
from them, went, as far as anything 
could, to make amends to us for the 
absence from our own parents. Mr. 
Renville was a very godly man, and 
took great pains to instruct us in the 
truths of religion, and to press them 
home upon our hearts. To some of 
his pupils his instructions were greatly 
blessed ; and he had reason to rejoice 
that God had made him the means of 
turning their hearts to seek the one 
thing needful, to give themselves to 
their Lord and Saviour. 

^ '^ I was not of that happy number. 
I loved Mr. Renville very sincerely, 
and for his sake, to please him, I was 
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attentive to all he said. He had, be- 
sides, such an interesting, attractive 
way of bringing the truths of the Bible 
before us, that even the most thought- 
less were often affected by his lessons, 
and nearly always interested ; but I, 
at least, went no further than being 
interested and pleased. One Sunday 
evening the text you have quoted 
formed the subject of his exhortation, 
and very earnest he was to make us 
understand and thoroughly beUeve the 
truth these words contained. 

'^ After we had gone up to our bed- 
rooms, a discussion took place among 
us upon the subject. Jack Milford, a 
clever, thoughtless lad, boldly asserted 
that he did not beUeve that the way of 
transgressors was hard. It happened 
that in our room there were not at 
that time any of the more serious and 
thoughtful among the boys — the saints, 
as they were sometimes called. There 
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was no one very able or very anxious 
to argue the point with Jack, who was 
cleverer tham any of us ; but one or 
two voices did cry out that it was a 
shame to doubt the truth of anything 
that was in the Bible. 

'^ ' Oh, of course,' Jack admitted ; 
* what's in the Bible must be true in 
some way. But sometimes, you know, 
it isn't quite true just in the way we 
think. It may be true in an out-of- 
the-way, has-to-be-explained fashion ; 
not in the plain way of other things. 
I know, at any rate, that my cousins, 
who are always doubting and ques- 
tioning about the right and wrong of 
things, are the dullest, most uncom- 
fortable people in the world. They 
are always striving and fighting to 
walk in the ways of religion, but I'm 
sure they are never pleasantness to 
them ; while the Halls, who don't 
think much about such matters, and 
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pretty often go a little wrong, are 
pretty often transgressors in a small 
way, yet contrive to be about the j oi- 
liest, happiest set of fellows I know.' 

'* ' Perhaps,' said one of the boys, 
' the Bible does not mean little wrong 
things when it speaks of transgressors. 
Transgressors are rather people who 
do very wrong, I think.' 

" ' I believe that is it exactly,' cried 
Jack. ^ You are as right as can be, 
Jem, I'm sure. Transgressors must 
mean thieves and murderers, and such 
like very wicked people ; and I do be- 
lieve that their way is hard.' 

"'Only you know that Mr. Ren- 
ville said that was not so,' objected 
another boy. ' He said that a trans- 
gression was simply a breaking of God's 
law, whether in a great thing or a small. ' 

"'Oh,' said Jack decidedly, 'but 
you know that is only what Mr. Ren- 
ville says. And though we are bound, 
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of course, to believe the Bible, we are 
not bound to believe all the meanings 
Mr. Renville puts upon its words.' 

"Most of the boys seemed pretty- 
well satisfied with this explanation, and 
as we were by that time ready for bed, 
no more was said. I had taken no 
part in the argument, but I thought a 
good deal about it after the others had 
fallen asleep. I too had questioned 
in my heart the truth of the assertion 
that the way of transgressors is hard, 
the ways of religion pleasantness and 
peace. Like Jack, I had thought that 
some of the most religious people I 
knew were the dullest and least happy 
— some of the most thoughtless and 
careless had a particularly great en- 
joyment of Ufe ; but I was not satis- 
fied with Jack's final explanation of 
the matter. Mr. Renville had con- 
vinced my reason that to transgress 
God's law was to break it in any mat- 
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ter, whether small or great ; and as 1 
had always found that he was quite 
right in any assertion that he made, 
and as I had perfect trust in his wis- 
dom and understanding, I was not dis- 
posed to doubt him in this matter. 
At the same time another explanation 
of the passage occurred to me, which, 
as Mr. Renville had taken no notice 
of it, might be the right one ; and as 
Mr. Renville had not said anything to 
the contrary, I thought I might very 
safely adopt it. The way of trans- 
gressors, I thought, must be hard in 
the end. When a transgressor comes 
to die, and to stand before God in the 
judgment, then must his ways appear 
hard in his own eyes ; then must he 
wish that he had never followed them. 
But in this life, I thought, it might 
very well be that a careless, light- 
hearted transgressor might have more 
enjojrment than one who was always 
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anxious to do exactly right, always 
fearful of doing wrong. And I could 
not help feeling that if I were sure of 
being able in the end to turn back to 
God, and to make my peace with God 
before I came to die, it would be no 
unpleasant thing to forget about him 
in the meantime, and to take pleasure 
when and how I could get it, without 
concerning myself about his law. The 
ingratitude of such a course did not 
strike me at the time ; I thought only 
of its pleasantness. And without con- 
sidering how much I owed to God in 
this life, how much more I expected 
to owe to him for an eternity of hap- 
piness in heaven, I only desired to 
think of him and to serve him as much 
and no more, as long and no longer, 
than should make me sure of escaping 
from hell. 

" Soon after this night our school 
broke up for the autumn N«ucaA>\ov\, ^^^ 
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I never returned to it. My uncle, my 
father's brother, had lately succeeded 
to a fine estate. He and his family 
had gone to live upon it, and he and 
my aunt very kindly wished that I 
should share in the pleasures of their 
pleasant home. A tutor had been en- 
gaged for my two cousins, who were 
near my own age, so that my educa- 
tion could be carried on with theirs ; 
and my father and mother were very 
glad that I should have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing and loving such 
near relations, to whom they were 
much attached, and that I should be 
entirely under my uncle's care. 

" Although sorry to leave Mr. Ren- 
ville, the prospect of the change was 
very agreeable to me. I had never 
before lived with this uncle and aunt. 
Hitherto their home had been in a 
large manufacturing town; and as I 
was not a very strong boy, it had been 
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thought best for me to spend the vaca- 
tions with a maiden aunt, who lived 
in the country, or with the Renvilles, 
who were in the habit of taking the 
boys left with them to the sea-side in 
the summer. I had, however, seen 
enough of my uncle and aunt, and of 
the boys, James and Frederick, to 
know that they were very kindly and 
pleasant, and to feel sure that I should 
get on comfortably with them ; while 
the thought of the new country home 
brought up in my boy's fancy an end- 
less succession of pleasures and amuse- 
ments untasted before. Nor was I 
disappointed. My uncle's place was a 
very beautiful one, and with its wide 
parks, its far -stretching woods, its 
noble river, gave opportunity for an 
endless succession of boyish sports 
and pleasures. Full means of enjoy- 
ing these were given us. We had 
gardens of our own, with every kind 
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of tool then invented for working in 
them; a beautiful boat and fishing- 
tackle for the river ; bows and arrows, 
and cricket necessaries for the park ; 
a delightful swing and climbing-pole 
close to the house ; and pets of every 
kind, from the pony for each of us, 
down through the series of dogs, rab- 
bits, pigeons, gold and silver pheasants, 
to Charlotte's guinea-pigs or Fanny's 
. white mice. "With so many delightful 
amusements and interests — with such 
a beautiful home, such kind, indulgent 
parents, such very dear little sisters, 
and with good health, good temper, 
and good spirits in themselves — cer- 
tainly my cousins ought to have been 
happy." 

" And were they not ?" one of the 
boys asked. 

"You shall hear," Colonel Camp- 
biell said, smiling. " I had not been 
long at my uncle's before I found out 
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that, in Mr. Renville's sense of the 
word, James and Frederick were walk- 
ing in the way of the transgressors, 
and I became strangely curious to 
know whether or not they found that 
it was a hard one. I have said that 
they were by nature good-tempered, 
and they had by nature so much of 
the kindliness and easiness of disposi- 
tion of their parents, as kept them from 
ever being so decidedly disagreeable 
or wicked, as over-indulged children 
often are. They were really amiable 
and much liked. It was often their 
will to please others, and to take pains 
to make others happy. But still their 
own will was their only rule of action ; 
they had no sense of duty, of right or 
wrong, and therefore, as might be ex- 
pected, their conduct was often very 
far from what it should have been ; 
and I, who had been brought up much 

more strictly, had little diflBculty in 

2 
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deciding that they were in truth trans- 
gressors in no slight measure. What 
influence their transgressions had upon 
their happiness had next to be decided. 

^'To be sure, we were perhaps as 
gay, merry children as could be, and 
time passed with us more quickly and 
easily than with most children ; but I 
was not sure that there was so much 
real happiness as gaiety. And the 
more I watched, the more I became 
convinced that transgressions of one 
kind or other had a good deal to do 
with the absence of the happiness we 
might have expected 

" One forenoon, I remember, I lay 
reading under a large chestnut tree on 
the lawn, when the boys dashed out 
of the drawing-room window, and 
called me to come for a row on the 
river. I rose gladly to join them. 1 1 
was the very day for a row. And as 
I looked up at the bright sky flashing 
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tiirough the leaves of the trees, and 
felt the cool breeze blowing in my face, 
and watched it curl the long grass in 
silken waves, and make the ripples of 
the river dance and laugh in the sun- 
light, my spirits rose to nonsense pitch, 
and I felt as if every vein in my body 
were tingling with health and happi- 
ness. James and Frederick were not 
at all so gay. They looked, indeed, 
gloomy and dull. While I found my- 
self springing up to catch every branch 
in my way, or turning aside continu- 
ally to try my jumping powers over' 
every little obstacle I saw, talking in- 
cessantly of the charms of the river, 
or detaiUng fresh projects of amuse- 
ment for the next day, they sauntered 
along Ustlessly, their hands in their 
pockets, their eyes on the ground, and 
had hardly a word to answer to my 
raptures. So it was when we were 
fairly off in the boat, skimming along 
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the glorious river. I enjoyed every- 
thing — the coolness of the shade, the 
cheeriness of the sun, the scent of 
hay from the meadow, the interest of 
passing under the long boughs of the 
trees, the freedom of the long sweep 
of the oars where trees were not, the 
lilies I could gather for Charlotte, the 
pools which I could find out for an- 
other day's fishing ; everything pleased 
me, everything was delightfiil. But 
nothing pleased them. The sun 
was too hot. It was the greatest 
nuisance in the world to get entangled 
among the trees. I was a bore for 
stopping the boat to gather lilies. 
James pulled too hard. Fred pulled 
too little. It was a bore to pull, and 
a still worse bore to steer. In short, 
two more thoroughly discontented, 
unhappy young pleasure-seekers it 
would be difficult to find. After a 
great many vain efforts to amuse them 
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and raise their spirits, getting only 
sulky answers, I gave up in a pet, and 
amused myself with my own fancies 
and pleasures without heeding them. 
It was a relief to all when James, as 
the oldest, decided that it was quite 
too hot to row, and that we must go 
back to the shore. 

"As we reached the landing-place 
the two little girls ran down to meet 
us, and begged us eagerly to go with 
them to seek wild strawberries in the 
wood, or to walk up to the farm for 
some ducks which had been promised 
us. James and Frederick sulkily re- 
fused all their requests ; and James, 
with a violence which brought tears 
into dear Uttle Fanny's eyes, bade 
them get away for the most tiresome, 
tormenting little brats that ever lived. 
To do the boys justice, such ill-humour 
was very rare, and I could not imder- 
stand it. Even in the midst of the 
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game of romps, with whicli I tried to 
comifort the little girls, my thoughts 
always went back to the boys, and I 
wondered what could have happened 
to fret them so much, to take all 
pleasure out of our pleasant day and 
charming row. 

" ' What has gone wrong with the 
boys ? ' I asked Charlotte, after a time. 
' They are as cross as bears.' 

" ' Oh,' 6he said, ' I think they were 
put out because mamma told them not 
to go out to row in the hot sun.' 

" ' Did aimt forbid us to row to- 
day ? ' I asked, a little shocked at her 
sons' disobedience. 

"'Yes; but James told her he 
meant to row for all that. He said 
he should not be made a molly coddle 
by anybody.' 

" ' The way of transgressors is hard,' 
I said softly to myself. 

" J understood exactly how it had 
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Ibeen. James had carried his point in 
spite of liis motlier's wishes, but the 
carrying of it had brought not the 
least pleasure to him. He had been 
put out of temper, out of spirits, by 
the little contest with his mother, and 
had been imable to enjoy anything. 
There could have been no fear of 
punishmeQt, or even of rebuke, for 
his disobedience to spoil his pleasure. 
I knew exactly how my aimt would 
look resigned, and sigh, and say, 
' Well, my dear, you must do as you 
like.' It had been merely that spoil- 
ing of the spirite and temper which is 
suire to follow when one resolves to do 
wrong. I thought of the dulness and 
fretfulness of our morning's expedition, 
and how different it might have been 
had James given up his own way, and 
taken a ride instead of a row. I 
fancied how he would then have been 
able to enjoy the brightneaa of tK<^ 
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day, how the breeze would have re- 
freshed him as he gallopped against 
it, how lovely and joyous everything 
would have looked to him, and I felt 
that most certainly to him the way of 
transgressors had been hard. 

*' I think it was a day or two after 
this that we boys, having had a great 
deal of pleasure, began lessons again 
Our tutor was a meek, mild man, who 
could teach us very well, but who 
certainly never could, under any cir- 
cumstances, have kept us in order, and 
who, not being allowed to punish us 
in any way, was very glad to give up 
as hopeless the idea of making us do 
anything more than we chose. I had 
been accustomed to study heartily and 
diligently, and was incUned to go on 
now as I had always done ; but James 
and Frederick were the idlest boys in 
the world. Listless, uninterested, they 
sat for a certain time every day with 
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their books before them, trying to 
repeat lessons they had never rightly 
learned, Ustening to explanations they 
were too inattentive to understand, 
and trying the temper and patience of 
their teacher in every possible way. 
They did in truth tease themselves as 
much as they teased him. GnmibHng 
and dawdling are among the best pos- 
sible contrivances for making time 
pass slowly and uncomfortably. I 
saw that. And as I had been taught 
that God had positively commanded 
us to do heartily and with all our 
might what we had to do, so I saw 
that my cousins' transgression of this 
law brought its own punishment. 

*'So with other things; with sel- 
fishness, for example. The boys were, 
as I have said, less selfish by nature 
than most boys are. Still, where a 
set of children are accustomed to do 
that only that seems right and pleasant 
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in their own eyes, it must frequently 
happen that differences arise between 
them. What one thinks good another 
thinks bad, and neither can agree to 
give way to the other. So it was 
with us. Fred would not play at the 
game James liked, James would not 
go the road Fred wished ; and every 
time such a difference arose, some 
hours of discomfort and unhappmess 
to us all was the consequence, the one 
who had carried his point being gener- 
ally even more uncomfortable than he 
who had lost it. At such times I 
could not but recollect that we had 
been forbidden to seek every one his 
own things ; could not but see in the 
discontented face and petulant manner 
of the selfish victor that the transgres- 
sion of this law was hard 

" I don't think I saw these things 
quite so clearly at the time as I did 
afterwards. I think they were made 
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more clear to me when I was brought 
into the way of being convinced that, 
on the other hand, wisdom's ways are 
pleasantness and peace. This convic- 
tion was very strikingly brought to me 
after I had been nine or ten months 
at my uncle's. In the spring poor 
little Charlotte and Fanny were seized 
with scarlet fever on the same day. 
We boys had never had the disorder, 
and it was thought best to send us 
away out of danger of infection. An 
old maiden lady, a distant relative of 
ours, living in the neighbouring county 
town, offered to receive us, and there 
we were sent with as little delay as 
possible. My cousins were greatly 
disgusted with the arrangement. 

" ' It is the. most horrible of nui- 
sances — an unmitigated bore,' cried 
Frederick, as he threw himself into 
the comer of the carriage. ' To leave 
home just now when the fine weather 
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is beginning, when our spring flowers 
are coming up, and our gardens get- 
ting pretty.' 

" ^ And to go to such a place,' 
groaned James. 

" ^ What kind of a place ? ' asked I, 
who had never seen Miss Saville's 
house. 

** ^ Oh, a miserable, tall, dark, brick 
house surrounded with dismal shrubs 
that shut out every morsel of sunshine, 
in a narrow back street, where there 
is not a thing to be seen even if the 
shrubs would let one see out of the 
windows.' 

*^ ' And to have no one to speak to 
except the stupid, shaky old cat of a 
Miss Saville, and her dull, poking 
little niece,' added James. 

"The house I found pretty nearly 
as dark and dingy as they had said 
But the niece, Bessie Saville, I 
thought one of the brightest, frankest, 
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pleasantest little girls I had ever seen. 
In truth, James had spoken in the ill- 
humour of the moment. Both he and 
Fred liked Bessie heartily. She ran 
out to meet us when we arrived, hold- 
ing out her hand with frank cordiality, 
and giving us as hearty a welcome from 
her sparkHng eyes as from her tongue. 
With a pretty little housekeeper air, 
she gave orders about our box being 
carried to our room, and, expressing a 
fear that we might find our stay with 
them dull, said earnestly, — 

" ' But, indeed, I'll do all I can to 
make it pleasant, and it won't be for 
long.' 

"'I should think it must be hor- 
ribly dull for you, living here all your 
life,' I could not help saying. 

" ^ Oh, as for me, I am too busy to 
be dull,' she answered, with her frank, 
cheerful laugh, opening the door of 
the parlour to usher \xs m\^ \i^\ ^jsisi^^ 
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who, slow and trembling, had only 
found time to take off 'her spectacles, 
lay aside her knitting, and begin to 
rise from her chair before we went in. 
" Poor old Miss Saville I I did 
think that the boys were right enough 
when they called her a ' horrible nui- 
sance, an unmitigated bore.' I believe 
she was really not in good health; 
but I am siu*e she thought herself 
worse than she waa She was miser- 
ably depressed in spirits ; and her 
whole life seemed a change from nerv- 
ous fears and alarms for herself to 
nervous fears and alarms for her 
friends. She had a tiresome, formal 
way of speaking, using a great many 
words, and giving them forth so slowly 
that they seemed even more than they 
were. To be sure, it was a trial of 
patience to wild, quick boys like us to 
have to answer a long string of tu-e- 
8oiDe, unmeaning c^vxe^^Aot^, w ^ 
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listen to long tedious stories about 
people we had never seen, and things 
we did not care for, aU given forth in 
that slow, drowsy tone, where, as 
Fred declared, each word seemed to 
get a full minute to itself. But if it 
was tiresome to us, who were out 
nearly all day, what must it be to 
Bessie, who was hardly ever away 
from her aunt, and whose life was 
passed in that dark, dingy house, and 
with that one stupid companion ? 

" ^ Is it not horribly dull ?' I asked 
Bessie, one day. ' How can you keep 
always so bright-looking 1 ' 

" ^ Because, I suppose, I am always 
bright feehng,' she answered, with her 
pleasant, glad laugh. 

" ' But are not you dull ? Are not 
you often very unhappy ? ' 

" ^ N"o,indeed,'she answered eagerly. 
' Don't think it. Indeed, I am happy, 
very happy here.' 
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" ' And what makes you happy ? ' I 
persisted. 

"'Don't you know?' she asked, 
looking at me with her deep, earnest 
eyes. ' Surely you know what makes 
people happy everywhere, anywhere.' 

" ' No, I don't. I can't fancy any- 
thing maMng me happy here/ I an- 
swereA ' Tell me, Bessie, what it is.' 

" ' It is to know,' she said softly, 
and the colour rising in her cheeks — 
4t is to know that God, our dear 
Father in heaven, has chosen every 
part of my Ufe for me ; that he knows 
every morsel of darkness or dulness 
that is in it ; and that he thinks it 
best for me that it should be just as 
it is.' 

"I was silenced. I turned away 

with the feeling that I knew nothing 

of that ground of happinesa I went 

out to seek the other boys ; and as I 

passed along the quiet street, Bessie's 
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fax^e, so fuU of brightness and sweet 
peace, rose up before me, contrasting 
with my own, as I had sometimes caught 
sight of it in the mirror, — gloomy, 
sullen, discontented, under Miss Sa- 
ville's stream of talk. I thought of 
Bessie's constant cheerfulness and 
gaiety, of how we made ourselves 
uncomfortable and miserable by our 
incessant grumbling and complaining 
over the dulness of our new home. 
And as I recollected the words, ' Be 
content with such things as ye have,' 
I said to myself, ' In this matter, my 
way as a transgressor is, of a truth, 
hard and bitter enough : Bessie's steps 
in wisdom's ways are pleasantness and 
peace.' 

" Bessie was left nearly as entirely 
to her own guidance and government 
as we were. Miss Saville doted on 
her niece, and never dreamed of find- 
ing fault or restrainiug \xfcx. '^'^ 

3 
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Bessie used her freedom very differ- 
ently from what we did. 

'^My uncle had, with his usual 
kindness, arranged that our ponies 
should be kept for us at the inn, so 
that we might have them to ride upon 
as often as we liked. These rides 
were the only comforts of our lives, 
we often declared ; and as we all grew 
every day fonder of Bessie, and were 
sorry for her, we laid a plan in secret 
to get her the same pleasure. 

" One loTely spring morning, when 
we rode as usual to the Lodge to hear 
the last news of the little girls, we 
sent one of the lodge-keeper's children 
up to the house with a note to my 
uncle, asking him to let us have 
Charlotte's pony and side-saddle for 
Bessie. Ten minutes brought the 
pony to us; and James leading it, 
we set off in the greatest glee back to 
the town. 
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" We knew that Bessie could ride. 
Before her father's death, when she 
lived with hira, she had a pony of her 
own upon which she rode everywhere ; 
so that we had no fears upon that 
score, and looked forward with delight 
to the little girl's great enjoyment of 
the pleasure we had procured for her. 
Very mtense was the happmess her 
feJexpresaad whea we, Zbing into 
the parlour, told her what we had 
done, and bade her get ready for a 
ride. Never had I seen her bright 
eyes so bright, her whole countenance 
so fiill of joy, and her tongue seemed 
unable to brinfi: out fast enough her 
thanks to uTher expressions of de- 
light at the prospect of a ride. But 
in a moment her expectations were 
dashed to the ground. So soon as 
Miss Saville could understand our 
hurried explanations, and made out 
clearly what we wished. \a^ ^^, 'Ss^fc 
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raised her voice in anxious, trembling 
remonstrances. 

" She was sure that Bessie would 
slip of; that the pony would run 
away, or stumble, or something or 
other ; and that her darUng child 
would get her neck broken, or be 
lamed for life, or be frightened to 
death. 

" In vain we boys loudly and indig- 
nantly assured her that there was not 
the least danger. In vain Bessie more 
gently reminded her that she was well 
accustomed to ride, and that Char- 
lotte, who rode this pony constantly, 
was much younger and weaker than 
she was. Reasoning, entreaties, even 
scolding — ^for we boys tried that — 
were all in vain ; she would only wring 
her hands, and declare that she was 
sure Bessie would get her death if 
she went out with us. 

^^ ' I declare it is abominafely selfish 
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in you to keep her from the only little 
bit of pleasure she has a chance of 
getting/ cried Fred angrily. 

"'I am sure I don't mean to be 
selfish/ said the poor old lady. ^ And 
indeed, Bessie darUng, you may do 
what you like ; only it makes me so 
wretched/ and tears stopped further 
words. 

" Bessie had stood quite silent since 
her aunt had first expressed her dis- 
like to the plan. I had seen the 
bright, joyous look go, bit by bit, out 
of her face, and something very like 
tears come into her eyes. But now 
she roused herself, and with a strong 
effort said, almost cheerfully, — 

" ' No, dear aunt, I won't please 
myself. I won't make you wretched. 
Boys, I am very sorry; but I can't 

go.' 

" * Not go ! ' we all cried at once. 
James added, very mdigivaxiJOc^ , '^<5}v»^ 
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go, after all the trouble we have 
taken I Upon my word, Miss Bessie, 
I can't say that I think you are very 
grateful.' 

" ' I'm very sorry. I am very much 
obliged to you. Please, don't be 
angry,' she pleaded in her winning, 
coaxing way. * Please, don't say any 
more about it. No, you must not,' 
she added, very decidedly, as a glance 
showed her that poor Miss Saville 
had sunk back in her chair in a fit 
of unconstrained crying, unable to 
bear up against the load of her own 
fears, of Bessie's disappointment, and 
our anger and reproaches. 

" James and Frederick flung out of 
the room in a passion, which was 
equally divided between the aunt and 
niece. I stayed a few minutes to 
watch the exceeding gentleness and 
sweetness of Bessie's manner as she 
tried to comfort Vvex «u\3L\i\.^ \i%x^w^ 
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over her, kissing and caressing her, 
silencing all the poor lady's accusa- 
tions of herself as stupid, foolish, and 
nervous, and trying hard to bring back 
her own bright smile, that she might 
convince her that the disappointment 
was not at all so great as she supposed. 
''When I joined the boys I offered 
to take back Charlotte's pony, as they 
were counting it a hardship to have 
tp do so. They rode off in another 
direction. I took it to the stables, 
and then came home, not feeUng in 
spirits for a solitary ride. The ser- 
vant told me that Bessie had gone out 
to the river meadow, and I followed 
her. During my hurried ride my 
mind had been full of irritation against 
Bessie for disappointing us. But now, 
as I went down the quiet country lane, 
somehow there came before me the 
scene of that row on the river, which 
we had taken againat isx^ ^josiii'^ 
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wishes ; and as I recollected very dis- 
tinctly the discomfort and discontent 
which my cousins had brought upon 
themselves by their disobedience, I 
could not help acknowledging that 
Bessie had been wise to avoid all 
danger of suffering in the same way. 

^^ A thick plantation separated the 
river and its meadow from the town ; 
and as I crossed it I heard Bessie's 
voice singing not far from me. I re- 
cognized the words and the tune as 
those of one of her favourite hymns ; 
and, at any rate, I should have known 
her voice from any other person's. 
Besides its great sweetness, it had a 
joyous thrill in it which always re- 
minded me of the song of the lark. 
Guided by the sound, I easily found 
her, sitting upon a bank under the 
shade of the plantation, and giving 
forth the rejoicing words of the hymn 
with a kind of glad triumph. As I 
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looked at her sitting there, the trees 
in their tender young greenness hang- 
ing in such a beautiful canopy over 
her head, the glorious, shining river 
at her feet, and she herself so bright, 
so pure, so fair, I remember the 
thought came into my head that she 
might very well have sat for her pic- 
ture as the fairy queen, or as the 
goddess of peaceldhappine.. 

" * How comfortable and happy you 
look here, Bessie,' I said, as I threw 
myself on the grass beside her. * How 
can you keep so happy after such a 
disappointment?' 

" She only smiled down upon me 
an arch smile, that seemed to say she 
knew pretty well that I was not com- 
fortable or happy ; and, indeed, I felt 
that I looked gloomy and discontented 
enough. 

" ' If I had been you,' I said, * I 
should have grumbled and growled at 
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the old cat all day^ for causing me 
such a disappointment.' 

"*No, you would not/ she said 
quickly. 

" ' Yes, I should. Tell me how you 
contrived to get back the least morsel 
of contentment so soon.' 

"^ Don't you know, Philip?' she 
asked again, as she had done once be- 
fore, and with that same wistful look 
Poor Bessie I she was so fond of us 
boys, so anxious that we should feel 
in these things as she did. 

" ' No, I don't know,' I answered 
' Tell me, Bessie. ' 

" She looked down and coloured a 
good deal, while she said in her pretty, 
clear, low voice, * It was because I 
knew that it was God who had brought 
the disappointment to me ; that it was 
he who asked me to give up my own 
pleasure for poor Aunt Saville's sake, 
und that he had gl\eiv Txie strength to 
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do it ; that he knew exactly how 
much I wished to go, exactly how 
much I was disappointed, and was 
very sorry for me ; and that he was 
glad when I did the right thing. 
Don't you see how happy that must 
make me ? ' 

'^ I turned away my head without 
answering. 

" After a minute she added, — 

" ' Then when I came out here and 
saw everything so fresh and bright, 
and knew that it was God who had 
spread out all that pleasure for me, 
my heart got so full of gladness, that 
if I had not been able to sing, I don't 
know what I should have done.' 

"Still I did not speak, I looked 
upon the river, and almost seemed 
really to see the boat with we three 
boys in it — James and Frederick so 
gloomy and fretfiil, so utterly unable 
to enjoy the least en^o^^JcAa HiK>s^% 
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that came in their way ; and^ at the 
same time^ I ahnost seemed to hear 
Mr. Renville's voice repeat the words, 
*The way of transgressors is hard 
Wisdom's ways are pleasantness and 
peace.' 

" ' What is this you are working 
at?' I asked^ lifting up a tangled 
piece of knitting which lay upon her 
knee. She laughed her merry, ring- 
ing laugh. 

"'Poor Aunt Saville/ she said, 
^got her knitting into such a mess 
with her grief for my disappointment, 
that she could by no means put it 
right again. She drew out the wires 
and threw away the piece. I stole it 
without her seeing, got other wires, 
and am putting it all right.' 

'* ' You will never get it right,' I 
said. ^ Throw it away. Where's the 
use of boring with that ugly, tumbled 
thingr 
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" ' Oh, I am so glad to do it ! ' she 
cried cheerfully, her fingers very- 
busy. ^ And only think how pleased 
Aunt Saville will be when she finds 
it all right I ' 

"I recollected a day some weeks 
before, when I had churlishly refiised 
to help poor little Fanny in some 
gardening diflBculty. I contrasted 
my own uncomfortable, irritated feel- 
ings all that afternoon with the pure, 
unselfish gladness so visible in Bessie's 
face, and again I said to myself, * The 
way of transgressors is hard. Wis- 
dom's ways are pleasantness and 
peace.' 

" The next day was Sunday. Even 
at home this was no favourite day 
with us. We could not play, could 
not work in our gardens, nor ride our 
ponies. We had nothing to do, ex- 
cept to go twice to church, to repeat 
lessons which we thought Ner^ &Ssr 
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cult and tiresome^ and read books 
which we thought very uninteresting. 
At best, we looked upon it as a blank 
in the week, if not as a tiresome in- 
terruption to our pleasures. If we 
wearied of the Sabbath hours at home, 
where we could sometimes get over 
one or two by a walk in the park, or 
a sly visit to our pets, and where we 
had a great variety of books and 
prints with which to amuse ourselves, 
how much more did we weary of 
them at Miss Saville's, where no 
such resources were at hand. In the 
evening we children were alone in 
the parlour. Fred had foimd out 
that sleeping was a good way of 
getting through a Uttle of the slow- 
going time. James, trying to follow 
his example, but failing, lay on the 
sofa tossing about, and sighing and 
groaning every minute in pure weari- 
ness of spirit. I sat at the table list- 
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lessly turning over the leaves of my 
book, and sometimes watching Bessie, 
who was curled up on one of the 
window-seats, with her book on her 
knee. How peaceful, how happy she 
looked I her sweet, expressive face 
showing every change of feeling that 
passed over her as she read with 
such deep interest, her eye now and 
then going from her book up to the 
clear sky, or out to rest lovingly, 
gladly on the only sunny spot in the 
dark garden — ^a plot of grass which 
last winter's storms had opened up to 
the air and sunshine by blowing down 
two tall, gaunt guardian trees. That 
spot was a great favourite of Bessie's ; 
it seemed to echo back the gladness 
and brightness of her own heart. 

"James was attracted to Bessie 
by seeing me look at her. His toss- 
ing and groaning ceased. He, too, 
watched her for a little m eNynaxia. 
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silence. At last he said^ in his abrapt 
way,— 

" ' And do you really like Sunday, 
after all, Bessie ? ' 

"She started and looked up at 
him with her pretty, frank, surprised 
look. 

"*0f course I do,' she said very 
warmly ; ' I have so much time to do 
everything I want to do.' 

" ^ But what do you want to do on 
Sunday?' he persisted. *The very 
reason I don't like it is because I 
have nothing to do.' 

"She cast down her eyes and 
coloured deeply, but did not speak 
until both James and I had pressed 
her hard. 

"'What were you doing in the 
garden before dinner,' I asked, ' when 
you came in looking so very happy?' 

" ' I was trying to recollect all the 
happiness that God had given me last 
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week, and to thank him for it/ she 
said. *More particularly I had to 
thank him for the good news that 
your little girls are out of danger.' 

" James and I looked at each other, 
and I think we both coloured. We 
had never thought of thanking God 
for that good news, which had con- 
cerned us so much more than Bessie. 
I thought of my wearied, restless 
feelings through that long afternoon, 
and, knowing that God had directly 
commanded us to give him thanks for 
everything, very bitterly did I feel 
the trutli of the oft-repeated words : 
'The way of transgressors is hard 
Wisdom's ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness and peace.' 

" * But what made you look out of 
the window with such a very joyous 
look a minute ago ? ' James asked. 

'^' Oh, how could I help feeling full 

of joy 1 ' burst from her, the depth of 

4 
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feeling making her forget all shyness. 
'I had been reading those words: 
" For if, when we were enemies^ we 
were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son ; much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by his Ufa." 
And when I thought of the Lord 
Jesus Christ who died for me, now 
sitting upon God's right hand, ever 
seeing me, ever beside me, watching 
over me, giving me grace and good- 
ness every minute, the joy seemed 
too much, too great/ 

" This time both James and I drew 
a long breath — ^a sigh, I think it was, 
of envy — and we asked no more 
questions. 

'*I have not time to tell you all 
the proofs I got from Bessie that 
' wisdom's ways are pleasantness and 
peace.' I shall tell you only one 
more, which impressed me deeply. 

''In the begmia\i"g at Jxyaa^ when 
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the little girls were getting quite well, 
the doctor advised that they should 
be taken to the sea-side for two or 
three weeks. At first it was intended 
that only they and their father and 
mother should go ; but, on second 
thoughts, my kind uncle and aunt 
extended the pleasure to us also, as 
it was considered safe for us to meet 
the infected ones twenty miles from 
home, although not nearer ; and 
Bessie was asked to go with us. 
Our delight was, as you may imagine, 
great enough ; but it was nothing to 
Bessie's, who enjoyed so Uttle change 
or amusement of any kind. And 
yet, I may remark in passing, that 
during the suspense we endured while 
waiting to know if the house which 
had been taken could contain us all, 
while we fretted ourselves with hopes 
and fears, Bessie was calm and quiet 
as usual 
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*' ' I know/ she said to me, * that it 
will all come right. God will either 
let me go, or make me quite contented 
to stay.' 

" One day after this suspense had 
been happily ended, Bessie and I had 
walked to the Lodge with a message, 
and came back loaded with beautiful 
hot-house flowers. I had given the 
basket to Bessie for a minute, while 
I climbed a bank for wild roses. A 
great, rude boy from the village, 
whom we knew by character, came 
past, and roughly, even fiercely, asked 
Bessie to give him some of the 
flowers. She hesitated, more from 
fear than from unwillingness to gratify 
him. In a moment he had torn the 
basket from her arm, thrown the 
flowers on the ground, and trampled 
them under his feet. 

" My back was turned to them, and 
/ jfenew nothing di \j\i«Lt ^^a passing 
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until Bessie's frightened scream made 
me look round. I sprang from the 
bank, and flew at the boy in a fury. 
He was much bigger and stronger 
than I. One scientific blow laid me 
stunned and stupified on my back, and 
Bill James made off before I could 
recover myself enough to rise. 

" ^ Are you hurt, dear Philip ? ' 
Bessie asked, bending over me. 

" ^ No ; but I'll be revenged on that 
great hulking coward yet,' I cried, 
actually gasping with passion, as I 
got on my feet. ' See if I'm not. 
See if I don't teach him not to meddle 
with you again ;' and my fury increas- 
ing from the vague feeling that I was 
jiot very able to fulfil my own threats, 
I made use of expressions which were, 
I hope, very unusual from my lips, 
and which greatly shocked poor 
Bessie. 

" 'Oh, hush, hush, deax T?\Sic^', ^^ 
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cried, clinging to my arm ; * don't say 
such things— don't think such things; 
God will be angry ; God hates revenge.' 

" I did not heed her words ; and, 
indeed, in another moment both they 
and my own anger were put out of 
my mind as I saw Bessie turn very 
pale and lean against me for support. 

" ' Has the rascal hurt you, Bessie?* 
I cried, in great alarm. 

" ^ Only my arm a little,' she said, 
feebly. She tried to smile, to re- 
assure me; but the deadly sickness 
overcame her. Her eyes closed ; she 
fell back in my arms fainting. I laid 
her gently on the bank, and ran for- 
ward a little way shouting for help. 
Fortunately we were near the village, 
Some men came to us at once. One 
of them carried Bessie home, while I 
ran for the doctor. Upon examina- 
tion, it was found that the arm was 
not broken, as we T[iadfe^x^, from the 
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helpless way it hung; but it was so 
severely sprained as to give Bessie 
more pain, the doctor said, and be 
more tedious to heal, than if it had 
been broken. Poor child 1 she suf- 
fered a great deal. Leeches had to 
be applied several times before the 
swelling could be reduced. She had 
restless, sleepless nights from the pain, 
and from being obliged to keep the 
arm always in one position. Her 
gentle, quiet patience, the doctor told 
her, did her more good than all his 
drugs. But in spite of it, the pain 
brought on fever. She was for some 
days confined to bed ; and even when 
she did get down to the parlour, she 
was so weak as to be able to do little 
except lie on the sofa, and, with her 
arm in a sling, could neither work, 
write, nor draw, to amuse herself. 

"To see her suffer so much, of 
course^ increased the angeT oi \x&\icr3 
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against Bill James, who had hurt her, 
and against whom we were continually 
threatening and planning revenge. 
But in the very worst of the pain her 
sweet, forgiving spirit never left her ; 
and very earnestly, very winningly, 
did she plead with us to forget all 
about it — to give up thinking or speak- 
ing of it 

*^ The time for going to the sea-side 
drew near. The little girls had been 
out ; we had seen and spoken to them 
from the windows of the carriage. 
But although my uncle and aunt were 
no longer afiaid to come to see us, it 
was still thought best that we should 
go no further than the Lodge, until 
after our return from the sea. We 
boys had gone up one day, when we 
met my uncle coming to Miss Saville*s, 
to tell us that the day was fixed for 
our journey, and to see if Bessie were 
strong enough, fox \t. 
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" We turned and went back with 
him. We found Bessie on the sofa, 
looking very pale, and, as I thought, 
with an expression of anxiety on her 
face which was not usual with her. 
My uncle sat down beside her, and 
very kindly asked about how she felt, 
and when she thought she should be 
able to go. 

" The doctor had given her leave to 
go any day, she said; but she hesi- 
tated, coloured, and looked as if she 
wished to say something more. 

*' Bessie was a great pet of my 
uncle's. He saw that there was' some- 
thing on her mind, and asked her, 
smiling, what it was. 

" ' Do you not wish to go after all?' 
he asked. 

" ' Oh, indeed, I should like it so 
much,' she answered, eagerly; *but 
Mrs. James has been here. I have 
seen her.' 
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" ^ Mrs. James here 1 ' I cried. 
' Like her impudence to come here 
and see what her blackguard of a son 
did. I wonder she was not ashamed 1 ' 

^' Oh, but, Phihp, you don't know/ 
Bessie said, her pale face flushing 
again, 'indeed you don't know how 
many things there are to put him 
wrong ; poor fellow, how diflScult it is 
for him to go right I ' 

" ' He tries very hard, I don't 
think,' James and I began, scornfully. 

" My uncle saw that Bessie was 
distressed and anxious. 

" ' Hush, boys,' he said. ' And 
what had Mrs. James to say, Bessie 
dear ? ' he asked, turning to her. 

" ' Only that poor Bill had got 
among such very bad companions, and. 
that she was sure he could never do 
well unless he was taken quite away 
from them all ; and that his Uncle in 
America, was willixig to \;akfe Votcl, only 
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Mrs. James cannot get the money for 
his passage. She has got some, but 
she cannot get all.' 

" ^ And came to ask you to help 
her ! Modest that, 1 must say/ I 
broke in. 

" ^ Hush, Philip/ my uncle said, 
again looking earnestly at Bessie's 
anxious, pleading face. ^And you, 
Bessie, wish her to get the money. 
Is that it, my dear ? ' 

^' ^ Yes, sir, please. I should be so 
glad if poor Bill could be taken away 
from all this terrible temptation ; and 
1 thought, you know, if I go with you, 
a room must be taken for the boys in 
another house ; and I thought that, 
perhaps, if you would leave me be- 
hind, and that room was not taken 
and had not to be paid for, you 
might, perhaps, be so very good ' — 
hesitating and blushing very much — 
^ jou might not mind, ^etW^'^, ^\sv^ 
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the money it would have cost to poor 
Bill/ 

'* ' And should you be willing to 
give up the pleasure you have so 
looked forward to for the sake of that 
bad, rude boy ? ' my uncle asked, hold- 
ing up his hand to check our angry 
remonstrances. 

" ^ Oh, indeed, sir. 111 be so glad to 
do it,' she answered, instantly; * I'd 
be so very glad to save poor Bill. 
And, indeed, he did not know — ^he did 
not mean to hurt me so much ; it was 
only an accident. If you please, sir, 
I wish so very much that you would 
forget all about it and give him the 
money, and I'll be as glad as can be 
to stay at home.' 

^' My uncle was too much touched 
by this token of her beautiful, forgiv- 
ing spirit, too generous with his money, 
to refuse her request, although, as you 
may suppose, Tier \iVi\^, ^^^ W^ ^%a 
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not allowed to want tlie sea-breezes 
that we hoped might freshen it again. 
Bill got to America, although Bessie 
went with us, and enjoyed her visit 
more than any of us. And could you 
have seen, as I did, the deep, thankful 
happiness which she felt in this good 
to Bill — could you have known, as I 
did, the irritated, painful feelings 
which our nourished revenge had 
given to us, you would have said with 
me, that verily ^the way of trans- 
gressors is hard. Wisdom's ways are 
pleasantness and peace.* " 
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SELF-TAUGHT MEN : Jamis Watt, Captain Cook, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, &a &a ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
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ONE SHILLINQ SERIES OF 

BIBLE-ILLUSTRATION BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



THK FALL OF JKRUSALEM ; AXD THE BOMAN OOX- 
(jL'EST OF JUDEA. lUustnttad. 18mo, cloth. FrIoeU 

tup: JORDAN AND ITS VALLEY, AND THE DEAD SEA. 

With Fifty Woodcuts. FoolBcap 8vo, doth. Frloo li. 
K.\STKUN MANNKU.S AND CUSTOMSl By the Uta Ber. W. 

K. TwREDiE, D.D. With Sixty Woodcuts. Foo1wh» Sto^ 

cloth. I*rice la. 

JKUUHALEM: PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 9y the 
late Rev. W. K. Tweeub, D.D. With Serenty EngnTingi. 
Price Is. 



ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR NURSERY READING. 

LITTLE SUSY'S SIX BIRTH-DAYS. By AuKT SusAM. nitM- 
trated. Foolscap 8vo, gilt edges. Price 2i. 

LITTLE SUSY'S LITTLE SERVANTS. By Auht Suhaw 
Illustrate<L Foolscap 8vo, gilt edges. Price 2m. 

LITTLE SUSY'S MIX TEACHERS. By Auht Suhajt. Dim. 
trated. Foolscap 8vo, gilt edges. Price 2s. 

THE STORY OF OUR DOLL. By Mrs. Cupplu, Author ol 
' ' The Little Captain," &c. With Forty Engravings. Fools- 
cap bvo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MISrt DOLLIKINS. By Mrs. Oconax Cup- 
PLEfl. A Scric8 of Four Books, each with Six Engravings. 
Oblong 32mo, with Fancy Covers. In Packet!. Prioe Is. 
per Packet. 

CAMFA RIDDLES, AND RHYMES FOE HOMS AMUSE- 
MENT. With Numerous Illustrations. Small 4to» orna- 
mental boards. Price Is. 6± Cloth extra, illuminated glde^ 
Price 2s. Gd. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF NURSERY BHYMES AND 
SONGS. With Music. Edited by T. L Hatxlt. The 
Illustrations by Kkklct Halhwclli. Small ito^ illumi- 
nated side. Price 2s. Gd. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SONGS FOB CHILDBEN. Edited 
by H. L. L., one of the Authors oi ** Hymns fh>m the Land 
of Luther." The Music arranged by T. L. Hatklt. Crown 
8vo, illuminated side. Price 2s. Od. 
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